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THE SON OF ROYAL LANGBRITH. 

BY WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS. 

PAET VIII. 
XXXV. 



James Langbrith took his mother in his arms with an emotion 
that he had never known before, with pity, with honor, with rever- 
ence due to mute suffering, with everything that endears and exalts 
an object long beloved and wronged. She seemed surprised at his 
warmth, and sparely kissed him, without even a lax return of his 
embrace. 

"Mother," he said, breaking from the sense of her coldness, and 
from the subjective pressure of something unwonted in the abso- 
lutely unchanged environment, " I came from New York with Uncle 
John, and he told me about father." As he said this, he noted that 
the place was lighted only by a hand-lamp, which she was nervously 
fingering. Her face was swollen as with weeping, and the red cres- 
cents under her eyes were tumid with tears unshed. 

She said, beginning with the estrayal of his glance toward the 
lamp, "Norah is not here, and I have let the cook go to bed. I 
said I would sit up for you. She wanted to." 

" Thank you," he said, mechanically, to her drooping head. 
" Uncle John," he repeated, " told me about father." Either she did 
not understand, or she did not heed; it seemed impossible that she 
should not have done both; but he felt that it would be cruel to 
press her farther with the fact of his knowledge now; he took his 
first lesson in forbearance with her. " I want to see Dr. Anther, at 
once. Do you suppose he is well enough to see me, to-night?" 

"Dr. Anther?" she asked, with an accent that impressed him as 
having something in it as strange to herself as to him. "Why you 
can't see him!" 

" Yes, I know he is sick; Hope wrote to me. I didn't think — you 
must excuse — How is he ?" 

" He is dead," she answered, simply. " He died early this morn- 
ing. I wanted to stay and sit up, to-night, but they wouldn't let 
me. They say it isn't the custom, any more. I've just got back 
here. I brought the trained nurse. She ought to have a little rest 
before she goes back to Boston." She added one fact to the other 
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in the same quality of tone, with the same effect of not realizing 
any of them. 

" Dead" was all that James Langbrith could say. 

" They thought he was getting well, one while ; or I did. But Dr. 
Emering said he was afraid, all along. He had splendid care. That 
trained nurse is as good as another doctor." With the same life- 
lessness she said, " I've put you out a little supper ; and then I sup- 
pose youll want to go to bed. I don't know as you'll find things 
very comfortable. I took both the girls with me, and with Norah 
there still, things haven't been put to rights, all. But I've got your 
room ready." 

She ceased to speak, and they both sat in a silence like that of 
the night when he found her in the moonlight there after his re- 
turn to do Hope's bidding, and consent to her marriage with Dr. 
Anther. Now as then it was as if there was to be no end to their 
sitting in silence together, but now it ought to be a silence that 
united not parted them. 

Up to a certain moment in every evil predicament men are the 
victims of it, and after that, if they continue in it they are its 
agents though as little its masters as before. They are exception- 
ally happy men if they realize this early enough in life to make 
choice of their better selves against their worse, and in that choice 
finally prevail over their evil predicament. The events of James 
Langbrith's situation presented themselves with the simultaneity 
with which events are said to show themselves in instants of mortal 
peril. No detail was missing in the retrospect of wilful arrogance, 
of blind conceit, of vain folly, of baseless illusion; and yet, with it 
all, he justly felt that he was not so bad as any of the things he 
had done. At his age he could not be without hope : there could be as 
yet no error in life wholly irreparable. His soul seized upon re- 
nunciation, sacrifice, as its only refuge, and he said as he thought 
to himself — but from her response he knew that he must have also 
said it to his mother — " I must release Hope." 

She answered simply, " It's too late, to-night." 

" Yes, but I will see her the first thing in the morning, and tell 
her. That will be the end between us." His mother did not gain- 
say him, and he asked: "Does she know about it — what my father 
did to hers?" 

His mother said impassively, " I don't believe she does." 

" Then I must tell her, and let her take herself back. She would 
hate me." 

His mother looked at him in a daze; she seemed about to speak, 
but did not. " Mother," his voice quivered in the question, " do you 
suppose Dr. Anther hated me?" 

She took time, as if to consider. " I don't believe he did — after 
the first — after you went away that day. As far as anything went 
that he said then, or ever afterwards, he pitied you." 

" Oh!" Langbrith groaned. 
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" I don't know," she resumed, " how much for me it was that he 
pitied you. He was always wanting you to be told about — about 
Mr. Langbrith; but he wouldn't force me, when he saw I couldn't. 
I don't know as I did right not to tell you, but the time never seemed 
to come." 

The words had a sound of excuse, and against this he protested, 
"Oh, mother!" 

"He wanted me," she continued emotionlessly, "to let him tell 
you, but he always said he wouldn't be my tyrant; he thought I had 
had enough of tyrants." 

Her son winced. " Did he think I had been your tyrant ?" 

" I guess he did, in some ways. But not that you meant to. He 
never liked to blame, a great deal." She added, with finality, " He 
was a good man." 

" Yes, yes!" Langbrith wailed in his intolerable regret. " He was 
a good man. And I insulted and outraged him, when, because he 
meant the best a man could, and had been your true and constant 
friend, I should have been on my knees to him. And mother, do 
you?" 

"Do I what?" 

" Pity me, too ? Forgive me V 

She drew a long, weary sigh. " Oh, what does it all matter?" 

"Everything — the whole world, life, death!" 

She appeared to consider again. Then she answered, "I don't 
know as I ever felt but the one way to you. You were my son." 

He felt that to rise and kiss her for the assurance of her love, 
would have been to profane it. He sat where he was, but he burst 
into a wild sobbing, the tears of a man who does not weep till the 
fountains of being are broken up. When he controlled himself he 
asked, " Who else knows about father?" 

"Dr. Anther said he told Judge Garley and Mr. Enderby. I 
shouldn't be surprised if Mrs. Enderby knows too, but I don't be- 
lieve Mrs. Garley does. Mr. Hawberk did. And your Uncle John. 
I guess that's all." 

" And now, everybody must know! I will begin with Hope." 

His mother said nothing to this; it was as if she considered it his 
affair, in which she had no longer any part. She sat awhile, but not 
apparently for further speech with him. Then she rose and took her 
lamp. " I guess I will go to bed, now." She moved absently toward 
the door. She turned, and came back to light another lamp, which 
stood ready on a table. " I was leaving you in the dark — " 

" I would rather," he broke out. " Don't light it ! I can find my 
way. Good night, mother !" 

She looked at him, faltering, and then she stooped and kissed him 
on the forehead, and left him sitting in the dark. He realized that 
he was sitting before his father's portrait, and that it had been 
witness of the scene which had passed. He mutely said to it, " I 
must begin to undo." 
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He sat through the night, and in the morning, Norah returning to 
the house, and letting herself in with a latch-key at the front door, 
woke him from the drowse he had fallen into, and after his bath, 
forced him to drink the coffee she had brought him in the dining- 
room. She was very gentle with him, and he with her, like people 
sharing the sorrow of the same house of mourning, but beyond the 
exchange of a few questions and answers about his voyage home, 
they did not speak till he said, " What did my mother mean, Norah, 
about having just got back here? Has she been out of the house?" 

" And didn't she tell you? We all been up at the doctor's keepin' 
house there, and doin' for him, me and Mary and your mother, ever 
since it was sure he was goin' to be bad. I thought some one would 
be writin' to you !" 

" No," Langbrith answered, briefly. 

" Miss Hope was with us, too, some of the time, and Mrs. Enderby. 
But it was all no use, as far as the doctor went. He didn't know one 
from another, after the first day or two. Mary has got ye some rice 
cakes, Mr. James. Won't ye have anny ?" 

Langbrith was pushing back his chair. " No, I don't want any- 
thing more, Norah. I'll be back before long, tell my mother, when 
she comes down." 

" And I hope then she won't come down soon, if she's sleeping. It's 
more than she's done for the last week." 

He went away with the trivial sense of Norah's Yankee correct- 
ness in her Irish parlance, which he did not remember to have noted 
before, and he had no question of going directly to find Hope at 
eight o'clock in the morning. 

She was waiting for him, even then, though it could not be said 
that she was expecting him. He had figured holding himself from 
her out of duty to her, but they were in each other's arms before he 
could help it. In that mutual transport, and while he still pressed 
her close to him, she divined his constraint, and asked, vividly, 
"What is the matter?" 

" I want to tell you, but I don't know how he began." 

" Well, don't mind now," she said, with the first gleam of her inex- 
tinguishable gayety. " Do it anyhow," she added, " there isn't any- 
thing I can't bear now — now you're here." 

"Oh, Hope, dearest!" 

"Is it something dreadful? Something about us?" 

"It's about your father," she pulled herself away, he felt indig- 
nantly, "and mine. I should think I was dreaming, but I know 
I'm awake for the first time in my life. Every one must know the 
truth, but I must begin with you." 

"What do you mean, James Langbrith?" she demanded, severely; 
and he found the strength of despair. 

" My father was not what I believed. He was a man that — that — 
wronged every one he had to do with. He wronged your father so 
cruelly that he drove him to the opium." 
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" Tour father ? Minef Why, you must be crazy!" 

" If you say that you will make me so. But I am perfectly sane 
at last. Uncle John told me about it yesterday coming up from New 
York, and I've come the first thing this morning to tell you. I 
told mother last night that I was coming to release you, and to give 
back all that my father had stolen — stolen!— from yours. It makes 
me feel as if I had stolen you." 

" Now, James Langbrith," she broke out upon him from her be- 
wilderment, "you just stop being silly, and tell me exactly what 
you're talking about." She took his hand, and pvdled it vehemently 
while she fixed him with her eyes. 

He began again, and now he told her the greater part of the story 
that John Langbrith had vindictively poured out upon him. He 
could not bring himself to speak of his father's hidden life; the inno- 
cent shame that was between them forbade that; but somehow he 
possessed her of all else that he knew, while she kept clutching his 
hand convulsively, and pulling herself to him. " This has been my 
home-coming. I— didn't sleep last night, and I'm rather broken up, 
or else I could have prepared you — " 

" Oh, you poor thing!" she put forward her left hand and passed 
it over his reeking forehead, as if he were her child, in the divine 
mother-pity which is in a woman's heart even for her husband or 
her lover. " You are the injured one, kept in the dark so, all your 
life." 

He tried to resist her compassion, but his head fell upon her 
breast. " It had to be so. And now," he said, " the most I can do, 
is to make restitution of what you have been robbed of, and give 
you back yourself." 

"Oh, how ridiculous!" she said, with a bewitching inadequacy, 
while she smoothed his hair with her hand. "Do you suppose 
father would want you to do that? And I won't have myself back, 
as you call itl What would I do with myself, if I had it?" she 
added. " Now you be still, and let me talk awhile. I don't believe 
it's as bad as your Uncle John says, and if it is, it don't make any 
difference now. It's all past and gone, isn't it? I guess father got 
the fun out of his inventions, even if somebody else got the money. 
He was so happy this last year that it would have made up for any- 
thing. I do believe that he couldn't have enjoyed it so much if it 
hadn't been for what went before. He never said a word to me to 
show that he felt injured, and he liked you, James; he was proud 
of you, and he believed in what you were trying to do, over there, 
even when I couldn't, always. Father was a genius, I think. Don't 
you?" 

"Yes—" 

" Well, then, he had his good time as it went along. He took it 
with him, as you may say. And as far as I'm concerned, and 
that restitution of me that you talk about, I guess well just have 
me in the family." 
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If his despair had been what he thought it, he could not have 
resisted her sweetness, her greatness; he could not have denied 
himself the pardon and the blessing it assured him. But he could 
not speak, and a little hurt at his silence stole into her drolling 
voice. 

" Still, if you don't want me — " 

"Oh, my dearest!" he cried out. "What are you saying?" and 
once more they took each other into a long embrace that said every- 
thing which they had both vainly tried to put into words. When 
they were so far parted that he could look into her eyes, he said, 
"How strange you are, Hope!" 

" Am I? Well, that's what Dr. Anther used to insinuate, so it's a 
compliment that I'm used to. He seemed to think it was all right, 
even if you don't." 

"I? Oh, Hope!" 

" Well, some people, then. If they were in your place, they would 
say that it was very queer I shouldn't act more as if I felt father's 
going. And we haven't spoken of it; poor father! What would you 
say if I said sometimes I was glad of it? He was well when he went, 
and he hadn't touched a drop of laiidanum for months and months. 
But I never felt sure about it, and I don't believe Dr. Anther did, 
and when I think how he used to suffer — well!" She was one of 
the women who rain and shine together, and now the tears fell over 
her pathetic smile. 

" I know," he gulped. 

" Sometime I'll tell you all about him, but not now. And I'll 
tell you about Dr. Anther. He was the best man that ever lived. 
Are you glad that you went home that night and took it back, with 
your mother?" 

" It's what gives me the only courage I have left." 

" Well, I'd rather hear you say that than that / gave you courage," 
she said ; but he could see that she was a little jealous of the help of 
even a good conscience, and he answered, " You're my Hope." 

She laughed into a sob, and then laughed out of it. " Then you 
must be equal to seeing grandmother. Come in and speak with her." 

They had been sitting in the dim little parlor, and now Hope led 
him into the dining-room, where Mrs. Southfield was grimly chas- 
tising the breakfast-table for the disorder in which Hope had left 
it, when she flew to let Langbrith in at the front door. She paused 
with a plate in her hand, and transferred her fierceness to Lang- 
brith's face. "Here's James, grandmother," said Hope, reck- 
lessly. " Can't you stop and shake hands with him ?" 

" I don't know," the old woman said, " as I want to shake hands 
with any of his tribe." 

" Not when he's going to be one of our tribe, grandmother ? 
That's what he says he is." 

"I wouldn't trust anything a Langbrith says," Mrs. Southfield 
returned, with impartiality. 
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"Well, then, it's what I say, too. Just shake hands, anyway," 
Hope bade her cheerfully, and after her grandmother had wiped her 
hand on her apron and given it to Langbrith, the girl pursued, 
" Well, now, that's settled," and when she had drawn him out of the 
room again by the hand that was still finding itself in his, she 
suddenly asked him "Did you like it?" and at his stare, she added, 
" The way grandmother welcomed you ?" 

" It was what I deserved," he answered, stonily. 

" No, it wasn't, but it's what you'll get if you tell everybody about 
your father. " Will you do it ? Can you?" 

" I will, whether I can or not." 

"I don't like that hard look in your face," she said, with a 
criticism that seemed general rather than special, then, with special 
application, she said, "It makes me afraid of you. I wonder if 
you'll be stubborn." 

" Don't you want me to be firm in the right ?" 

" Yes," she sighed, " if you know what the right is." 

He looked at her, perplexed. "Have you told any one else? Or 
no, you said you wanted to tell me first. Are you going to tell other 
people right away ?" 

" Can it be known too soon ?" he demanded, gloomily. " I should 
like to stand by Dr. Anther's open grave and proclaim it, and 
take my father's shame on me before them all." 

She only said, "Oh!" with so little liking for the imaginary 
spectacle that he had to brace himself for the effort of going on. 

" That tablet must come down out of the library as publicly as 
I put it there. I must tell the whole community the facts of my 
father's life, so far as they can be decently known. I must own 
the wrongs he did, and ask any man who has a grievance against 
him to come forward and let me right him so far as I can." 

"It sounds like a play, doesn't it?" she said, with a smile that 
was somehow loving as well as mocking. "Anybody can see that 
you will know how to write plays." At sight of the dismay in his 
face, she turned wholly serious. "James, you are crazy! Don't 
you see that it wouldn't do?" 

"Why not?" he faltered. 

"Because it is too late! You would just disgrace yourself and 
not help anybody. It would make the greatest scandal! And what 
good would it do?" 

" That is not the question?" 

"Yes it is, James, and if we are going to bear this together — " 

" What have you to do with it ?" 

"Well, if I don't take myself hack, I should say I had full as 
much to do with it as you!" 

He stood daunted by what had not occurred to him before, and 
he could not answer her anything. 

"Now do you understand?" she triumphed, tenderly. "I guess 
if it was my father that suffered the most I have the right to say the 
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most; and I don't believe I should like to have everybody know 
the kind of family I was marrying into. Why, if grandmother 
treats you the way she does because she felt it in her bones about 
your father, what would she do when all the neighbors knew it, 
and it got into the papers ? Think what Jessamy Colebridge would 
say; and Susie Johns!" 

He knew that she was entreating him lovingly as well as mock- 
ingly, and though it was sweet, yet he could not make sure of 
the reality of what was so opposite to the picture he had carried 
night-long in his mind of her instantly agreeing with him, and 
supporting him in the ordeal he proposed to himself, in the event 
of her refusing his renunciation. " I don't understand you, Hope," 
he hesitated. 

"Yes, you do, James Langbrith!" she retorted. "You see that 
I've got just as much to do with this as you have. Don't you 
suppose," she softly reproached him, " that I know how you feel, and 
how proud I am of you for it ? But I'm not sure about it — I'm not 
sure it's right; and I'm not going to let you do it on your own 
responsibility, if I have any say in it. And I have, haven't I?" 

"Why, surely! If I hadn't been so blindly selfish, I should 
have seen that without your telling me." 

" I will settle it about your selfishness some other time. It's my 
selfishness now. This is something we can't decide between us. 
Do you know what I was just thinking?" 

" Yes," he huskily responded. " That we could leave it to Dr. 
Anther." 

"Yes!" she said, solemnly. "I am glad you knew. Who else 
is there?" 

"My mother — " 

" We mustn't put anything on her. But she had a right that you 
should think of her. Well?" 

" Uncle John would be of no use." 

"No." 

"Judge Garley?" 

" Of course you don't mean it. He is a good man, but he would 
just laugh at us. Why are we beating about the bush so ? We must 
go to Dr. Enderby!" 

"Yes, I really thought of him next, when I remembered that 
Dr. Anther—" 

" I knew you did. Well, we ought to go to him at once. Don't 
let us hesitate. Wait till I get my hat." 

She went up the cramped stairs, apparently into that chamber 
out of which he had once heard the nightmare groans of her 
father coming, and before she returned he heard her open some 
door down-stairs, and call cheerfully through it, "Don't you wash 
the dishes, grandma. I'll be back soon," and she joined him with 
her face freshened and brightened by the bathing-away of her 
tears. 
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Her quick tilting was swifter than his long striding as they de- 
scended the hillside path towards the rectory, and she chanted to 
Mrs. Enderby among the autumn flowers beyond the fence with 
a gayety that she could not quite keep out of her voice, "How 
d'ye do, Mrs. Enderby! Is Dr. Enderby at home?" 

XXXVI. 

The two young people were upon Mrs. Enderby before she could 
drop her garden shears, and dismiss from her consciousness a pre- 
science of their coming for a purpose she had long associated with 
them, and replace it with a decorous sense of all there was in the 
circumstances of their lives to banish that from them for the time. 
She was smiling too radiantly upon Langbrith, she felt, even when 
she had effected the substitution, but she could not help it. She 
could only make an apposite reflection on the strangeness of life, 
as she asked him about himself, and about his mother, and formu- 
lated some just observations on the sad home-coming this must 
be for him in the losses which he shared with them all. Then she 
said, "The doctor is in his study. "Won't you go in?" and offered 
to remain outside, but Hope said — 

" We want you, too, Mrs. Enderby. It's something that we want 
you both to talk with us about; don't we, James?" she ended, with 
a deference to him which seemed to Mrs. Enderby very pretty. 

" He is trying to write his sermon — for to-morrow, you know," 
she explained more directly toward Hope; but it was now Lang- 
brith who answered. 

"If it is the funeral sermon, what we may have to say will be 
fit, perhaps." 

"Oh, he will not mind being interrupted by you, in any case," 
she said, with her mind playing mechanically away from the occa- 
sion to the duty she had of always sequestering the rector when 
he was writing. 

After the greeting to Hope, and the formalities with himself, 
Langbrith took the word with a dignity and composure that Mrs. 
Enderby saw kindle the girl's eyes with pride in him. 

" I was saying to Mrs. Enderby that I hoped our errand wouldn't 
be out of keeping with the subject of your sermon, if you are 
writing about Dr. Anther. He knew something— something of my— 
family history which never came to me till yesterday. My ignor- 
ance of it was the means of a cruel misconception on my part, and 
of most generous forbearance on his; and it is a question now of 
what can be done in reparation from me,— the sort and measure 
of it." 

Langbrith paused, and the rector sat kindly interpreting the 
young man's thoughts by the light of his previous knowledge. But 
it was not for him to forestall the confidence which he felt was 
about to be offered to him. He merely said, " I could hardly imagine 
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anything you could tell me that would heighten my sense of Dr. An- 
ther's worth." 

"Yes, I know that," the young man assented, with a humility, 
which made the other accuse himself of having not been quite 
clear. " But before I speak of him, I ought to say that I owe you 
some reparation. When I asked you to say some words at the 
dedication of the tablet to my father, I didn't know that my father 
— that my father — " He choked. He had easily told Hope, not only 
because, as she had made him realize, that it was as essentially 
her affair as his, but because also there was something in the con- 
fession of his father's iniquity to one so supremely concerned 
which supported him; but his heart sank with a sense of the com- 
mon shame awaiting him from the common knowledge, as it inti- 
mated itself to him from even such pity as Dr. Enderby's. He 
perceived that it was not the victims of his father's misdeeds whom 
he feared, but the witnesses of these whom his confession would 
create. Instinctively, he looked toward Hope for help, but she 
dropped her face, and at the pathos of this Mrs. Enderby addressed 
a murmur of appeal to her husband. 

Probably he saw no reason for putting Langbrith to the ordeal 
he shrank from, and he said, "You needn't go on! I think I 
know what you want to say. I did not know it when you asked 
me to speak those words, but I knew it before I spoke them — 
from Dr. Anther." 

Langbrith fetched a sigh of relief that was almost a groan. "I 
won't say," the rector continued, "what I might have done if I 
had known it all when you asked me, for I am no longer master 
of such a situation, and I can't go back to it and recreate it. But 
I was informed in time to refuse a part in that ceremony, and I 
did not, for reasons that still seem to me good." 

Langbrith passed his right hand over his forehead, and was 
aware of having Hope's hand in his left as he did so. "Would 
you mind," he huskily asked, " telling me your reasons." 

" They are not very profound. They related less to myself than 
to the effect of my refusal with the public — of the ultimate effect, 
if the cause of my refusal became, we will say, notorious. I had 
not much time to give to the matter, but I find that I don't think 
differently now, upon further reflection. It seemed to me that no 
good and much harm could come of revealing the past; that so 
far as your father was concerned, we had no right to enter into 
judgment, and that so far as God's purposes were concerned, we 
had no right to act upon our conception of what they might be in 
such a case. Do I make myself understood?" 

"Yes," Langbrith whispered. 

" I believe that I said to Dr. Anther — in fact, I am sure I did — 
that to take upon ourselves any agency for supposed justice — for 
the discovery and the retribution implied by the concealment and 
the wrong in the case, would be in a manner forcing God'a pur- 
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poses; I don't like the phrase, now; but it expressed my meaning. 
May I ask how the matter has become known to you?" 

" My Uncle John told me yesterday, as we were coming up from 
New York. We have had a difference about — the business, and I 
am afraid I — I affronted him; and — and he told me." 

"In anger?" 

"Yes, in anger." 

The rector thought how it was written, " Surely the wrath of 
man shall praise Thee." It seemed to him that the Divine Provi- 
dence had not acted inopportunely; and he was contented with the 
mode in which the young man had learned the worst; it was better 
that he should have come by the knowledge of it so than by any 
deliberate revelation, with such effect of authority as an officious 
interference could have arrogated to itself. His mother could not 
have told him, and she could not suffer Dr. Anther to tell him. 
But his father's brother might tell him, in anger and in hate, even, 
and out of his evil passions, and the evil passions they would 
arouse in the young man, evoke the best result possible from the 
otherwise hopeless case. 

Langbrith waited for him to speak; then he said: "And what 
do you think I ought to do now?" 

" Oh, I beg your pardon! What had you thought of doing?" 

"Of making it all known; of undoing my father's wrong as far 
as I could, and of revoking my own acts in perpetuating his good 
name — the good name he has falsely borne in this community." 

" That is natural — for you, and you will let me say that it does 
you honor. But — What do you think, Hope?" 

"I think he oughtn't to do any such thing." 

"Why?" 

"Because I don't see what good it would do. And it would 
make a great deal of misery for nothing. I know that the Bible 
says things have got to come out, but it doesn't say that they need 
come out here, when there's nobody left to suffer for them except 
those that didn't do them." 

"What do you say, my dear?" The rector turned his head to- 
wards Mrs. Enderby. 

" I say what Hope does," Mrs. Enderby's eyes shone with admira- 
tion of the girl, as she smiled on her. 

"And I suppose there can be no doubt of your mother's wish?" 
he asked Langbrith. 

" I am afraid," said the young man sadly, " I hadn't considered 
her. I'm afraid that I have never considered her." 

The rector sat in a muse which he was some time in breaking. 
" If it is something that you feel is for the good of your own soul," 
he spoke solemnly, "I could adjure you to speak out, and make 
confession of your father's sins." 

" I was trying," said Langbrith, " not to think of my own good." 
He looked at Hope, but she would not meet his glance. 
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"Then," said the rector, "though I know that it would be a 
relief to you to have all thia known, and to take upon yourself the 
dishonor which the stupid and malignant love to visit upon the 
children of wrong-doers, I think you must not seek that relief. I 
would impose a more difficult, a heavier penance. I would bid you 
keep all this to yourself, as your mother has kept it to herself, and 
as your wife — excuse me, I didn't realize — " 

"Oh, that is all right, Dr. Enderby!" Hope quaintly condoned 
his break. 

"And as your wife," the rector resumed with fresh courage, 
"wishes you to keep it. I know that from my talks with Dr. 
Anther, this was finally his mind in regard to the matter, and he 
told me this was finally, or indeed, long ago, the mind of Hope's 
father. Yes, you must keep this secret locked in your own heart, 
until such time as the Infinite Mercy, which is the Infinite Justice, 
shall choose to free you of it. You will know the will of God 
when, if ever in this world, there is some event which may well 
seem a chance, leading to the discovery of what you have kept hid. 
Then you must own the truth promptly and fully. I believe in 
your good-will, and in your love of the truth, and I know that 
God will give you strength to do His purpose when He bids you." 

xxxvn. 

At Anther's grave, Enderby kept himself to the ritual of his 
church, and disappointed many who thought he would make some 
remarks, as they phrased it, on the dead man's life, more final than 
anything he had said in his sermon the day before. There was 
some disappointment with the sermon itself, which the rector 
shared, for in his reluctance to make it the mere personal praise 
of his friend, he was aware of having kept it too general. He would 
have agreed, if he could from his own knowledge, with those who 
said it was the least moving of the discourses of the day which 
had all dealt with Anther's character and career. At the Orthodox 
Church, the Catholic Church, the Methodist Church, and the Uni- 
versalist Church, the qualities of the man who had now become a 
memory were dealt with directly, and his example interpreted as a 
lesson to those who heard. But Enderby shrank from eulogy, and 
while he knew that he was failing the expectations of his hearers, 
he had the consolation, such as it was, of knowing that he was 
dealing with Anther's memory as Anther would have had him 
if it had been his to choose. Even this consolation was alloyed 
by the consciousness that it was no more for Anther to choose 
being made little of than to choose being made much of, and that 
in deferring to an imaginable preference of the man, he was pos- 
sibly as greatly in error as if he had pronounced the warmest 
and fullest panegyric of his virtues. 

He could only say to himself that he had done what he could, 
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when he feared, from the effect, that he had not done enough. 
He was curiously disabled by the personal considerations of the 
case, not only as concerned Anther himself, but as concerned 
Langbrith and his mother. In the friendship beginning tardily, 
but growing rapidly into something vitally strong between them, 
Anther had told the preacher of all that had passed with either of 
these and himself. He spoke of the affair as if it were a great 
while ago, and with a certain aloofness in which he judged him- 
self as impartially as the others. From being the man in later 
middle life who had wished to form the happiness of a woman long 
dear to him, he had suddenly lapsed into an elderly man to whom 
it was appreciable that he could not have made her happy, but 
only more miserable, if he had pressed her to obey the prompting 
of her own affection for him. He had come to see that in a case 
where nothing was wrong, where everything was right, there were 
yet obstacles which could not be removed without a violence leav- 
ing a bruise destined to be lastingly sensitive. In his confidences 
to the man who understood him, he not only excused James Lang- 
brith's part in the matter, as something natural and inevitable, 
but his tolerance retroacted toward the boy's father, and he ac- 
counted for Eoyal Langbrith with a scientific largeness in which 
Enderby could not join him. He seemed to have exhausted the 
hoarded abhorrence with which he had hitherto visited the sin- 
ner's memory, and to regard his evil life as a morbid condition 
with which the psychological side of pathology rather than morals 
had to do. He regarded him, apparently, with no more resent- 
ment than some treacherous and cruel beast whose propensities 
imply its prey, and which has satisfied them with a moral re- 
sponsibility difficult or impossible for our ethics to adjust. In these 
speculations, Eoyal Langbrith seemed for him a part of the vast 
sum of evil, not personally detachable and punishable. As for 
that publicity which his revolted instincts had long demanded 
for Langbrith's sins he divined that it would have been the wildest 
and wantonest of errors. He cited the attitude of Hawberk 
toward the memory of his pitiless enemy. Hawberk once said that 
he guessed Eoyal Langbrith was built that way, and that it was 
too late to give him a realizing sense that there was anything out 
of order in his machinery. Hawberk said he had no wish to make 
anybody else suffer for what Eoyal, as he called him, had done. 
He doubted whether if Eoyal himself were on hand he would 
want to collect anything from Eoyal out of his pocket or out of 
his hide. He guessed his claims were outlawed. 

Anther himself more than once approved the position which 
Enderby had taken in regard to the public celebration of Lang- 
brith's public munificence, but in this he did not allay the dis- 
quiet of the rector's own mind concerning it. In this Enderby 
insisted that he had done no better than choose the least of the 
evils presented, and that somehow, some day, it behooved him to own 
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the compromise made with his conscience. He did not see the 
way nor the hour, but he hoped that he was holding himself in 
readiness. 

Early in the winter, the one vindictive foe of Royal Langbrith's 
memory perished in Mrs. Southfield, who had, indeed, only a con- 
jectured, or as she believed, an inspired grievance. Such as it was 
she wished to visit it on the sinner's son rather than the sinner 
himself. Royal Langbrith had necessarily lapsed beyond her active 
hostility, and she turned this upon James Langbrith whose en- 
gagement to Hope she never ceased to oppose. Hope herself took 
the humorous view of her grandmother's opposition, as she had 
taken the humorous view of her father's long tragedy, not be- 
cause it was not real and terrible, but because temperamentally 
she had no other way of bearing it, because in that way she could 
transmute it into something fantastic, and smile at what otherwise 
must have broken her heart. She did not try to reconcile her 
grandmother to what her grandmother held her weak recreancy, but 
she reconciled herself to her grandmother, and assented and coaxed 
and had her way, and kept Langbrith from offering his antagonist 
a vain and exasperating propitiation. Mrs. Southfield's antago- 
nism endured to the end. On her death-bed she left Hope a hoarsely 
whispered warning against the Langbrith tribe, as her last charge. 
She might be said to have died of her vivid sense of a vague and 
unavenged injury, but her injury died with her, and with her died 
the sole reason against Hope's marriage. 

There were people who contended for the fact of an unbecoming 
haste in her marriage, but these in their censure made no pro- 
vision for the life of the girl, otherwise left absolutely alone in 
the world. Mrs. Enderby led the party against them, and with the 
support of Mrs. Garley, and their respective husbands, declared 
that Hope should not observe a vain decorum in waiting for a cer- 
tain period of mourning to pass. She was married from the 
rectory, which Mrs. Enderby had made her make her home three 
months after her father's death, and something less than three 
weeks after her grandmother's, and she went at Christmas to live 
with her husband in his father's house. Mrs. Enderby would have 
liked to infer a mystical significance from the coincidence of the 
event with the sacred time, when peace on earth and good-will was 
prophesied in every sort. If Dr. Enderby had been still a Unita- 
rian, she would have openly done so, but under the circumstances 
she was not sure how far she might loose her imagination without 
compromising some doctrinal position of his, or committing him 
to what he might have felt a sentimental fancy. She confined her- 
self to suggesting the notion to him, and contented herself with 
his assent that they might tacitly draw what comfort they could 
from the notion. 

She did not feel it right to share it with Hope, but she permitted 
herself to share fully with the girl the promise of her new happi- 
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ness. There was no question, of primacy in the house where Hope 
went to live between the elder and the younger Mrs. Langbrith. 
People are modified rather than essentially changed, and it would 
be fatuous to pretend that James Langbrith was not irked in his 
love of fitnesses by his wife's continuing in certain things her 
relation of guest to the house where she was really mistress. She 
left her mother-in-law the head of the table, and the poor woman 
whose life had always been in such an abeyance seemed to satisfy 
an instinct of dominance, never gratified before, in this shadowy 
Buperiority. The two worked equally together in other things of the 
house, and there was no change except a turning, so gradual aa to 
be almost imperceptible, of the old Norah and of Mary, the cook, 
to the younger Mrs. Langbrith for instructions. 

The change did not awaken any apparent jealousy in the pas- 
sive nature of the older woman, whose bearing toward her son be- 
trayed no trace of the past conflict, of her weak will with his strong 
will. At times, when he feared himself to have been almost obvi- 
ously impatient with her illusory headship, or when Hope inter- 
preted his restiveness to him in that sense and blamed it, he 
sought little occasions of reparation. But these seemed to afflict 
her, and Hope had to warn him against being apparently other 
than he had always been to her. He had to bear with that as he had 
to bear with another trial, which was less real. He had imagined 
removing hia father's portrait from its place over the library 
mantel, but when he intimated his wish to Hope she vehemently 
forbade it. That, she said, was no more to be thought of, without the 
leading that Dr. Enderby had insisted upon as Langbrith's rule of 
action, than the removal of the commemorative tablet from the front 
of the town library. They must both stay till the providential time 
came. 

As a matter of fact that time has never come. The evil life of 
Royal Langbrith remains as he hid it, except for the few contem- 
porary and subsequent witnesses of it. To the rest of the com- 
munity nothing is known; but as happens with men sometimes, of 
whom nothing is known, there has grown up in the public mind a 
certain conjecture of discredit. This may have sprung from chance 
expressions of Mrs. Southfield, in her theoretical distrust of the 
whole Langbrith tribe; she could not always be silent before people; 
but what is certain is that from the moment of the dedication of 
the votive tablet by the son, the myth of the father suffered a kind 
of discoloration not to say obscuration. Nobody could then say 
whether he was really the saint and sage that he was reputed, and of 
what nobody can say, the contrary can be affirmed without conten- 
tion, with even some honor to the shrewd conjecture of those who 
affirm it. 

The silence of Eoyal Langbrith's widow continued as unbroken 
as that of Anther in his grave. It was so inveterately the habit of 
her life that she never betrayed herself to Hope, and what passed be- 
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tween her and her son was as if it had never passed. The whole 
incident of her proposed marriage with the man who was so truly 
her friend was without trace in her actual relation to her son. It 
may be that the forces of her nature exhausted themselves in the 
struggle to accomplish her happiness, or it may be that her happiness 
was never essentially involved, and that she submitted to her fate 
without the suffering which Mrs. Enderby preferred to imagine of 
her. She never spoke of Anther, and whether she ever thought of 
him in the tender reverence which was his due, Mrs. Enderby could 
not decide. Sometimes she was intolerably vexed with Mrs. Lang- 
brith, sometimes she was resigned to the submission in which she saw 
the life of Mrs. Langbrith passing. That, when she came to think of 
it, was not without its dignity; and it was not what Anther him- 
self, she realized, would have had changed into a futile rebellion. 
She realized, in her most vehement emotion that there were women 
who had been long happily married, and who when widowed lived 
on in the same silence concerning the happiness they had lost as 
Mrs. Langbrith kept concerning the happiness she never knew. 

Whether she duly enjoyed the happiness of her son in his wife was 
another question which vexed the kindly witness; but she saw that 
at least Mrs. Langbrith lived in harmony with them, and that a 
quiet pervaded the whole household which might very well pass for 
peace. After a certain period, which John Langbrith himself fixed 
for the instruction of his nephew in the business of the mills, James 
Langbrith took charge of them, and released his uncle to that voyage 
round the world in whose course he was to lose his dyspepsia, per- 
haps with that equatorial day which lapses from the circumnavi- 
gator's calendar. He lost the day, if not the dyspepsia, and he 
returned with strength sufficiently renewed to bear it, which is prob- 
ably the only real form of cure known to suffering. He then offered 
to let his nephew go back to Paris, if he wished, and resume his 
dramaturgical studies. There had been no explicit reconciliation 
between them, but a better reciprocal knowledge had done the effect 
of this, and it was with a respect for his nephew's ambition which 
he had not felt before that John Langbrith proposed to take up his 
job again in its entirety. The younger man did not respond di- 
rectly. He asked his uncle, who had stopped in Paris on his way 
home, how Falk seemed to be getting on, and John Langbrith said 
Falk seemed to be doing well, and was at any rate working like a 
beaver; he had made a study of this fact, for he knew that James 
was paying his friend's way, and he did not want him to waste his 
money. He was not a judge of painting, but he was a judge of, 
working, and Falk was working. 

James Langbrith asked, " Did you have any talk with him about 
me?" 

" Yes, I did," the uncle said, more promptly than willingly. 

"What did he say?" 

" Well, he said he would like to have you back, but — " 
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"Well?" 

"If you really meant business, you could write plays in Sax- 
mills as well as in Paris. You could get it out of you, anywhere, if 
you had it in you." 

James Langbrith did not ask if Falk had said anything of Susie 
Johns; he knew from Hope that their affair had been one of those 
without seriousness on either side, which pass with our young people 
in frequent succession, failing to eventuate in the matrimony which 
would be otherwise universal among us, — without attaching blame to 
either side. There was something else that interested the young man 
infinitely more in the things that his uncle volunteered to tell him. 
John Langbrith with greater reluctance than could have been predi- 
cated of him, either by himself or others, approached a fact which 
he said James ought to know, and when, without further preamble, 
he came out with it, his nephew agreed with him. One day at his 
hotel in Paris, he had received the visit of a lady who seemed at first 
disposed to make a mystery of herself. She was the widow, she said 
of a gentleman who had so far deceived her in marriage as not to 
have left her, at his death, so well provided for as she had expected, 
and she bore more heavily upon his want of candor in this respect 
than her own in another, though she was presently obliged to be 
entirely frank with John Langbrith. She was, it then appeared, the 
mother of that other family of his brother, who had provided for her 
so well that she was able to figure as a widow in easy circumstances 
when contracting her subsequent marriage. But her money had 
gone in the speculations which her husband was always engaging in 
for the increase of his fortune, and if her children had not been 
nearly all provided for in successful marriages, she would not have 
known what to do. She did not know what to do now, in the case 
of the daughter whom she had with her in Paris for the cultivation 
of her voice with a view to the operatic stage. She had, as she said, 
kept track of Mr. Langbrith's family, and she had heard that he 
left a son by another marriage — as she said; for in the retrospect 
she preferred to treat Eoyal Langbrith's relation to her as bigamous 
— very comfortably off. Without actually putting it she left with 
John Langbrith the question whether this son might not like to do 
something for his sister, and without actually putting it, John Lang- 
brith now left the question with his nephew. 

After a moment, James Langbrith asked, with a sickened face, 
" Did you see the girl i" 

"Yes, I did." 

" What sort of girl was she ?" 

"About the sort her mother was, I guess, at her age. Why not?" 

" Did you hear her sing ?" 

" She can sing all right, I guess. Maybe that'll keep her straight. 
Any rate, it don't seem to matter so much in that line of life." 

" Yes," James Langbrith assented from the dark, unwilling knowl- 
edge of the theatre which in the line of his ambition had revolted 
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more than it had ever interested him. He added, " I will speak to 
Hope," and John Langbrith being apparently as sick of the subject 
as himself, they dropped it. 

James Langbrith took it up again that night with his wife, recur- 
ring to the general fact in his father's history with the shrinking 
which he did not understand her not understanding. When he had 
got the fact before her, "What ought I to do?" he asked, with a 
frown of disgust, as at some loathsome sight. 

"You ought to tell your mother, in the first place," Hope said, 
and he answered with still stronger repulsion : 

" I don't see how I can." 

" No," she assented. " I guess I shall have to do it for you," and 
Langbrith perhaps never felt so deeply her goodness and greatness 
as in this. With her wifely instinct, and the motherly instinct which 
was prophesying in her heart, she made known the fact to that vir- 
ginal nature, which never otherwise approached it. Mrs. Langbrith 
perhaps never fully realized the relation that established itself be- 
tween her son and his father's past in his assumption of his father's 
case responsibility, but Langbrith did so to the last fibre of his being. 
He needlessly stipulated with those people, as he always character- 
ized them in his thought, that the recognition of the tie acknowl- 
edged was to be absolutely tacit; they had really no more wish to 
have it known than he ; but at the bottom of Hope's heart there was 
what must be called a curiosity concerning her half-sister-in-law 
which she did not venture to own till she had Langbrith at a dis- 
advantage where he was helpless. It was when they hung together 
one night over the cradle of their first-born, and felt the holiness 
of her innocence purify their hearts, that she said, dreamily, "If 
6he were the child of people who had done wrong, I suppose she 
would be just as pure and sweet." 

" What do you mean, Hope I" he cried, and she told him how she 
often thought of that girl, and how she longed to know what she was 
like, or what she looked like. 

" Hope," he asked, " have you ever told Mrs. Enderby ?" 

"Indeed, I haven't!" she said, and then, woundedly, she asked, 
" Do you think I would speak of it without your knowing V 

" No, and I beg your pardon. I will ask the woman to send her 
picture." 

But when the picture came, with the girl in the pose of the first 
part that had been given her in comic opera at Milan, which it had 
been her pride or her mother's to perpetuate in photography, Hope 
first gave the laugh that had so often defended her against the trials 
of life, and then prepared to break the blow to her husband. 

He only glanced at the picture and said, without offering to take 
it from her, "We must keep on with the allowance," as if it had 
been in his mind instantly to withdraw it. He never asked her what 
she did with the picture, but when she had put it definitely away 
she remained with a longing to laugh herself over with somebody, 
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in view of this over-satiation of her curiosity. She resisted her im- 
pulse to such a confidence with Mrs. Enderby not only because she 
was bound in honor against it, but because she did not believe Mrs. 
Enderby could enter perfectly into the spirit of the affair. 

The wife of the rector, and through her the rector himself, con- 
tinued in that patience with providence which those more intimately 
concerned were obliged to practise in a situation of apparently in- 
definite duration. Enderby's patience was more tacit than that, of 
Mrs. Enderby, with whom it often took the form of inquiry whether 
he thought there would ever be any revelation of the secrets of Royal 
Langbrith's life. She alleged that passage of scripture, to which 
she had recurred from the beginning of her own privity. " There is 
nothing covered that shall not be revealed ; and hid that shall not be 
known," and required him to reconcile it with the case in hand; and 
it is doubtful if she was fully satisfied with his suggestion that this 
did not finally or primarily refer to an earthly knowledge of the 
thing. Women, possibly, cannot imagine as men can the duration 
of human events as from everlasting to everlasting ; time seems long 
enough to them for the accomplishment of the effects that flow from 
causes here below; and it appears a defect of the machinery, when 
we do not arrive at the results implied by the occasions of them. 
Their nature demands of the moral government of the universe a 
logical exactitude which their own words and acts seldom embody. 

Enderby was loth to put his wife off with the only answer he could 
make, and to say that in the spiritual continuity of existence, 
eternity was not too far a term for the judgment of offences. He 
did not suffer with her at the hold which a bad man's life had kept 
after his death on those who survived him, and he reasoned in vain 
that good, evidently, and not evil, had come to others from leaving 
his life where the man himself had left it. In her logic she would 
have been willing the justice she longed for should have included the 
innocent as well as the guilty, but he gave her pause by making her 
reflect that in this instance earthly justice would include the inno- 
cent alone. 

" Then you mean," she persisted, " that it must all go over to the 
day of judgment?" 

" You know," he returned, " that I never like to say those positive 
things. But if we suppose that there is a day of judgment in the 
old sense, what else could it be for except for those sins on which 
justice has apparently been adjourned from the earthly tribunals V 

" There is something in that," she was forced to own. 

"Besides, how do we know that upon this particular sinner 
justice has not already been done?" 

" Why, what ever happened to him?" 

" The fortitude of a man is no more the measure of his suffering 
than his weakness is. The strong suffer as much as the weak; only, 
they do not show it." 

" Then you mean that Royal Langbrith suffered all that he made 
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his wife, and that other wretched woman, and Hope's father, and Dr. 
Anther, and poor James Langbrith suffer?" 

" I don't say that. But could there be f earf uller suffering than his 
consciousness in his sudden death that he could not undo here the 
evil he had done? Why should we suppose him to hare been with- 
out that anguish, if men in the presence of mortal peril are tor- 
mented with the instantaneous vision of their whole lives ?" 

Mrs. Enderby was silent, and measurably appeased. But then the 
rector went a step farther, and in this it must be owned she could 
never follow him, great as her faith in him was. 

"How do we know but that in that mystical legislation, as to 
whose application to our conduct we have to make our guesses and 
inferences, there may not be a law of limitation by which the debts 
overdue through time are the same as forgiven? No one was the 
poorer through their non-payment in Royal Langbrith's case; in 
every high sort each was the richer. It may be the complicity of all 
mortal beings is such that the pain he inflicted was endured to his 
behoof, and that it has helped him atone for his sins as an acceptable 
offering in the sort of vicarious atonement which has always been 
in the world." 

"But the blight — the misery he has left behind him," she pro- 
tested. 

" Why," the rector said, " he seems to have left that around him 
rather than behind him. He made some of his own generation 
miserable — Hawberk and his wife, and his own wife, and that other 
woman, and Anther for them and with them. But Hope and James 
Langbrith are not unhappy. They are radiantly happy, and more 
wisely happy for tasting the sorrow which has not passed down to 
their generation." 

" Then you don't believe that the children's teeth are set on edge 
by the sour grapes their fathers have eaten? What does the scrip- 
ture say?" 

"There are many scriptures, my dear. The scripture also says 
that the son who has not done the iniquities of the father shall not 
pay their penalty." 

(The End.) 



